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has occurred since 1850 through the foundation of efficient
municipal universities (see p. 481). Higher courses in
science have also come to be afforded through the founda-
tion of the Royal School of Mines (1851), the Royal
School of Naval Architecture and Marine Engineering
(1864), the Normal School of Science (1868), and the
Technical College (1881) of the London Institute, all of
which were in 1907 merged into the Imperial College
of Science and Technology. A further agency in en-
couraging the advanced study of science has been the
national Science and Art Department, founded in 1858
and taken over by the national Board of Education when
it was created in 1899 (see p. 471). This organization
likewise offers examinations and grants certificates to
those aspiring to teach science in the elementary schools.
In English secondary education the "academies/'
in which science made its first appearance (p. 180),
had before the close of the eighteenth century greatly
declined, and the humanistic "public7' schools and
secondary institutions of a private character had as yet
paid almost no attention to the sciences. In the first
half of the nineteenth century an anti-classical campaign
began, which brought about the foundation of numerous
schools to embody the new ideals, and after 1848 the
" secular" schools of Combe were opened generally in
the larger cities of the "United Kingdom. While short-
lived, these schools did much to promote the introduction
of sciences into secondary education that soon followed.
Shortly after the middle of the century Rugby, and
then Winchester, introduced science into the regular
curriculum, and by 1868, as a result of the governmental
investigation of the endowed schools, which showed an
almost complete absence of science in the curricula, all